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Mais  pran  en  grc  les  euvres  d'escolier. 
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SPRING.  ^  In  this  the  first  of  his  book 
the  poet  desires  Spring  to  return. 


|IR  WINTER  has  done  scathe 
to  us  everywhere.  Heath  and 
wood,  where  many  a  sweet  voice 
sounded,  lie  dun  and  dreary. 

Ah,  might  I  see  the  maidens  casting  the 

ball  in  the  meadows,  ah  that  the  calling 

birds  would  come  again ! 

I  would  I  could  sleep  away  the  winter 

tide :  as  I  watch  and  wake. 

I  must  hate  Sir  Winter,  that  his  dominion 

is  so  broad  and  wide. 

God  knows,  he  must  soon  leave  the  lists 

to  Sir  May.     Then  shall  I  gather  blos^ 

soms  where  to-day  thick  lies  the  rime. 


LOVE  AND  UNLOVE.  **  The  poet 
praises  true  love  that  never  brought  ill 
deed  to  pass. 


ET  him  bethink  him  well.  Who 

saith  Love  is  sin. 

Honour  manifold  dwells  with 

her,  and  all  who  will  may  share 
it :  true  faith  follows  her,  and  blessedness. 
What  misdeed  was  ever  wrought,  that 
was  Love's  sorrow. 

Of  the  false  love  I  speak  not,  that  were 
better  called  Unlove :  her  foe  I  was  ever. 
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SPRING  AND  BEAUTY.  %  The 
poet  matches  together  May  weather  and 
fair  Ladies  for  loveliness  and  gives  the 
palm  to  Ladies. 

I  HEN  blossoms  throng  the  grass, 
as  if  they  laughed  against  the 
light  of  the  sun,  in  May  time, 
early,  at  dawn,  and  the  small 
birds  sing  with  the  best  art  they  know — 
what  loveliness  can  thereto  be  likened  ?  It 
is  indeed  half  heaven's  bliss.  Should  we 
say  what  rivals  this — aye  I  could  tell  you 
what  has  given  more  delight  to  mine  eyes, 
and  yet  shall  give. 

When  a  fair  and  stately  lady,  lovely  coifed 
and  clad,  goes  amid  her  handmaids  for  pas^ 
time,  courteous,  gay^hearted,  well  attended 
— looking  around  a  little  now  and  then — 
amid  her  folk  as  the  sun  outshines  the  stars. 
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May  brings  us  all  his  wonder :  what  has 
he  half  so  lovely  as  her  gracious  presence  ? 
We  let  the  blossoms  lie  and  gaze  on  the 
fair  lady. 

Come  then,  ye  who  fain  would  test  the 
truth,  go  we  together  to  May*s  holiday. 
Even  now  May  comes  in  all  his  strength. 
Gaze  on  him  and  gaze  on  gracious  ladies 
— ^judge  which  outshines  the  other,  judge 
whether  I  have  taken  to  me  the  better 
part : 

Alas,  if  I  must  choose  the  one  and  leave  the 
other ;  yet  could  I  choose  right  swiftly. 
Lord   May,  you   may  change   you   to 
winter  again  before  I  lose  my  lady. 
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THE  DREAM^GARLAND.  ^  The 
poet  tells,  a3  the  poets  of  his  age  are 
wont,  of  a  dream  wherein  he  crowned  a 
maiden  with  blossoms,  and  how  he  seeks 
her  waking  in  all  companies. 

|WEET,  take  this  coronal" — so 
spake  I  to  a  fairly^fashioned 
maid — "that  you  may  brighten 
the  dance,  with  lovely  blossoms 
in  your  hair.  Had  I  gold  and  gem,  they 
should  deck  your  brows — O  believe  me, 
by  my  truth  'tis  true. 

"So  graciously  are  you  wrought,  that 
fain  am  I  to  crown  you  with  my  wreath, 
the  fairest  that  I  have.  I  know  where 
grows  many  a  blossom  white  and  red, 
deep  in  yonder  coppice.  There  they 
bloom  and  the  small  fowl  make  melody. 
Thither  let  us  go  to  gather  them," 
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She  took  my  asking  like  a  shamefast 
maiden :  her  cheek  glowed  red  like  a  rose 
set  amid  fair  fleurs  de  lys.  Her  bright 
eyes  drooped,  she  courtesied  graciously. 
And  that  was  my  reward :  had  I  aught 
beside  I  lay  my  finger  on  my  lip. 

I  think  I  had  never  gladder  heart  than 
then :  the  flowers  fell  constantly  from 
fragrant  branches  to  the  grass  and  I  must 
needs  laugh  for  very  joy.  So  I  was  rich 
and  proud — ah  me,  in  dream.  Day,  and 
I  must  waken. 

And  so  it  is  befallen  that  all  this  summer 
must  I  look  all  maidens  keenly  in  the 
eyes.  If  1  may  find  her,  my  dream 
maid — care  is  made  good.  Lady,  of  your 
grace  lift  up  your  wreath.  Oh!  might 
I  see  her  under  coronal. 
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THE  CHOICE.  5  The  poet  meditates 
on  honour,  this  world's  wealth  and  God's 
love  and  considers  that  they  may  never 
meet  until  Peace  and  Right  that  are  sore 
hurt,  are  made  good  within  the  Empire. 
When  men  made  a  fair  book  of  his  songs 
they  set  a  picture  of  him  therein,  very 
gracious  of  colour,  meditating  with  cheek 
on  hand,  because  it  was  this  song  seemed 
to  the  men  of  his  time  to  be  the  fairest 
image  of  his  mind. 

SAT  me  down  on  a  stone,  put 
knee  over  knee  and  set  my 
elbow  thereon.  Chin  and  cheek 
I  nestled  in  my  palm  and  nar- 
rowly I  considered  in  what  wise  a  man 
should  live  in  this  world.  But  I  could 
find  no  rede  whereby  a  man  might  win 
these  three,  and  lose  no  one  of  them. 
One  and  two  are  Honour  and  Worldly 
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Gain :  the  third,  God's  Grace  that  over- 
gilds the  rest. 

AH  three  I  fain  would  lock  in  one  chest ; 
but  alas,  it  may  not  be  that  Gain  and 
worldly  Honour  and  therewithal  God's 
grace  keep  company  in  the  same  heart. 
The  path  is  closed:  Falsehood  lies  in 
ambush.  Force  marches  the  king's  high- 
way. Peace  and  Right  are  wounded 
deadly.  Unless  the  three  have  escort, 
the  twain  shall  ne'er  be  healed. 
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THE  POOR  BOX  ^  The  poet  com- 
plaineth  that  the  offerings  made  at  the 
bidding  of  the  Pope  of  Rome  are  mis- 
spent  with  small  profit  to  the  ends  for 
which  they  were  given,  and  the  German 
folk  gulled  of  their  silver.  In  these  days 
there  was  strife  between  the  Kesar  and 
the  Pope  of  Rome.  And  the  great  Tus- 
can Dante  Alighieri  also  was  in  his  day  a 
Ghibelline  and  held  with  the  Kesar  and 
reproved  the  King  of  France  and  the 
City  of  Florence  under  the  similitude  of 
lion  and  leopard,  that  they  stood  for  the 
Pope,  and  the  Pope  himself  in  the  simili- 
tude of  a  wolf. 


ELL  us.  Master  Poor  Box,  has 
the  Pope  sent  you  hither,  that 
you  may  make  him  rich,  and 
us  Germans  needy  and  starve- 
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ling? 


When  the  full  measure  comes  to  the 
Lateran,  again  he  plays  the  foul  trick  as 
he  did  before. 

He  told  us  then  how  the  Empire  stood 
in  jeopardy  until  you  should  be  fulfilled 
out  of  all  parishes. 

I  think  little  silver  goes  to  help  God's 
land  and  the  Holy  Places:  seldom  does 
priest's  clutch  scatter  great  hoard. 
Master  Poor  Box,  they  sent  you  hither 
to  no  good,  that  you  seek  to  gull  and 
befool  us  German  folk. 
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LADY  LUCK  % 

lD  Y  LUCK  scatters  all  around, 
but  turns  her  back  on  me,  nor 
will  she  have  any  pity. 
I  know  not  what  to  do. 
She  will  not  look  me  in  the  face,  though 
I  run  round  her.     I  am  ever  behind  her 
and  she  will  not  deign  to  see  me. 
I  would  her  eyes  were  at  the  back  of  her 
neck ;  willy  nilly  she  should  see  me  then. 
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THE    BOWER    OF    BLISS    %    The 

poet  asks  largess  of  Duke  Leopold  of 
Austria. 

HE  Bower  of  Bliss  is  barred  on 
me.  I  stand  without  like  an 
orphan.  Small  profit  I  have  of 
knocking. 

Where  could  be  a  greater  marvel  ?  For 
it  rains  to  right  and  left,  but  on  me  there 
falls  no  drop. 

The  Prince's  largess  of  Austria  is  the 
shower  that  rejoices  folk  and  land.  He 
is  a  broad  blossoming  meadow,  where  all 
may  pull  a  garland.  Might  I  gather 
there,  one  little  blade,  from  his  bounti' 
ful,  kingly  hand — ah  the  sweet  meadow, 
a  sight  to  gladden  the  heart,  I  also  could 
praise  it. 
May  these  presents  call  me  to  his  mind. 
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SCORPION  TAIL  'i  Herein  is  figured 
the  hypocrite  in  guise  of  a  marvellous 
beast. 

HAVE  seen  a  wonder  in  the 
world:  were  it  from  the  sea, 
we  should  indeed  deem  it  a 
sea^marvel.  It  has  shattered 
my  joy  and  awakened  my  sorrow.  Its 
form  is  like  to  a  base  man.  Whoso  tests 
its  smile  on  the  touchstone  finds  it  false 
metal :  it  bites  when  its  grin  hath  given 
no  warning :  two  tongues,  cold  and  hot, 
lie  between  its  jaws :  in  its  sweet  honey 
is  mingled  stark  venom.  Its  cloudless 
sunshine  tokens  sharp  hail.  Track  it 
home,  it  turns,  and  behold  a  scorpion 
sting. 
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FORGIVENESS  %  The  poet,  repent^ 
ing  of  his  other  sins,  declares  that  he  is 
not  able  to  love  his  enemies,  and  that 
this  sin  must  needs  abide  with  him  unfor^ 
given. 

BLESSED  GOD,  how  seldom 
do  I  praise  Thee.  Since  it  is 
from  Thee  that  I  have  words, 
and  the  cunning  of  words,  how 
dare  I  presume  under  Thy  sceptre  ? 
I  do  that  I  should  not  do,  I  lack  the  true 
love,  to  my  fellow  Christian,  Lord  and 
Father,  and  toward  Thee.  Ah  me,  I 
love  none  as  I  ought. 
Lord,  Father  and  Son,  send  Thine  Holy 
Ghost  to  guide  me. 

How  should  I  love  them  that  do  me 
wrong?  He  must  needs  be  dearer  who 
is  good  to  me.  Forgive  me  my  other 
debts,  for  in  this  I  must  even  abide  as 
I  now  am. 
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LOVE  IS  NOR  LORD  NOR  LADY 
The  poet  wonders  concerning  Love  what 
manner  of  God's  creature  he  may  be. 


OVE  is  nor  lord  nor  lady:  he 
hath  no  soul  nor  mortal  flesh : 
We  may  liken  him  to  no  image : 
Love's  name  we  know,  but  his 

very  self  who  knoweth  ? 

Yet  without  Love  no  man  may  win 

God's  grace. 

Love  came  in  false  heart  never. 
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THE  COURT  OF  THURINGEN  ^ 
Concerning  the  din  and  revel  and  riot  in 
the  hall  of  the  Landgrave  Hermann. 

COUNSEL  him  who  ails  in 
his  ears,  seek  not  to  the  court 
of  Thuringen.  Whoso  comes 
there,  must  surely  be  deafened. 
I  have  thrust  and  been  thronged,  till  I 
may  thrust  no  longer. 
One  crowd  sweeps  out,  another  in,  day 
and  night.  Much  I  marvel  that  any 
man  keeps  his  hearing. 
This  is  the  Landgrave's  mind,  that  he 
would  share  his  all  with  bold  knights 
and  sergeants,  aye  and  each  of  them  a 
swashbuckler.  Well  I  know  his  proud 
housekeeping :  for  though  he  bought  his 
wine  a  thousand  pound  the  barrell,  never 
should  stand  empty  the  beaker  of  one 
Knight. 
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PRAISE  OF  LEOPOLD  %  Herein  is 
praised  the  bountiful  giving  of  Duke 
Leopold  of  Austria. 

]HALL  any  man  on  earth  say 
that  he  ever  saw  more  bountiful 
giving,  than  we  have  received 
with  honour  at  Vienna?  We 
saw  the  young  lord  scatter,  as  if  he  would 
live  no  longer. 

There  with  his  wealth  were  wonders 
wrought. 

Not  by  thirty  pieces  he  gave,  but  silver 
as  if  it  were  dust,  and  rich  array.  To 
win  his  guests'  grace  he  emptied  sack 
and  stall.  Steeds  he  bade  be  led  away 
as  they  were  lambs.  And  to  no  man  he 
requited  his  old  wrongs :  and  I  hold  that 
a  winsome  deed. 
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HAIL  THE  HOUR  %  The  poet  re. 
joices  over  the  loveliness  of  his  lady. 

I  AIL  the  hour  that  first  I  beheld 
her,  who  sways  body  and  heart 
of  mine,  since  I  have  made  my 
thoughts  utterly  hers,  van. 
quished  with  her  sweetness.  That  I  may 
never  leave  her,  this  has  her  beauty 
wrought  and  her  goodness,  and  the  red 
mouth  that  lovely  laugheth. 

On  her  I  have  set  my  heart  and  soul,  on 
her  the  winsome,  the  lovely,  the  holy. 
All  the  grace  I  dare  ask  of  my  love,  be  it 
fulfilled  to  the  blessing  of  both.  What 
true  bliss  I  have  won  in  the  world,  that 
has  her  beauty  wrought  and  her  goodness, 
and  the  red  mouth  that  lovely  laugheth. 
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SWIFT    DAYS  %   Herein    the    poet 
wonders  at  the  swiftness  of  the  days. 


NEVER  saw  days  glide  so 
fast  as  mine  —  I  gaze  after 
them.  I  would  I  knew  where- 
fore they  haste.  I  marvel  what 
thus  spurs  them.  It  cannot  be  that  they 
flee  to  one  who  loves  them  better  than 
I.  Yet  if  they  know  such  an  one,  well, 
let  them  go  to  shine  on  him. 
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ARCHANGEL  AND  PAYNIM  % 
The  poet  praises  God  and  our  Lady,  but 
reproaches  the  three  Archangels  that  they 
have  not  yet  delivered  the  Holy  Places 
from  the  Paynim.  This  would  he  gladly, 
had  he  their  might  and  that  without  need 
of  beseeching. 

E  that  had  never  beginning, 
and  wrought  all  beginnings. 
He,  without  end  who  shapes 
all  ends — since  all  lieth  in  His 
hand.  Who  were  so  worthy  praise  ?  Be 
He  first  in  the  devising  of  this  my  verse, 
let  His  praise  stand  before  all  praise. 
Blessed  the  song  that  glorifieth  Him, 

Now  turn  we  with  blessing  to  the  sweet 
Maiden,  her  to  whom  her  Son  made 
never  denial.  She  is  His  mother.  Who 
broke  the  fiend's  band.  This  be  our  com^ 
fort  beyond  all  comfort,  that  yonder  in 
heaven  all  work  her  will. 
28 


Up  then,  old  and  young,  to  sing  her 
worthy  laud  and  praises.  Winsome  is 
she,  and  a  winsome  thing  to  praise  her. 

Maybe,  ye  Angels,  I  should  also  salute 
you — but  for  this,  that  I  am  not  altogether 
a  dolt.  Why  are  the  Paynim  yet  un^ 
broken  ?  Of  you  we  have  no  sight,  no 
rumour — tell  us  then,  what  have  ye  done 
therein  ?  Might  I  as  you,  in  secret  wreak 
God's  wrongs,  should  I  make  words 
about  it  with  any?  Nay,  Lords,  you 
should  rest  in  peace  for  me. 

Lord  Michahel,  Lord  Gabriel,  Lord 
Raphahel,  the  fiend's  foe,  wisdom  and 
strength  are  yours  and  chirurgery.  For 
this  you  have  all  three  your  angel  choirs, 
who  watch  and  wait  your  bidding.  Do 
ye  ask  my  praise  ?  Then  smite  and  scathe 
the  heathen.  Ere  that  if  I  should  praise 
you,  it  were  the  Paynim's  sport. 
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CONSTANTINE'S     GIFT    *$    The 

poet  accuses  the  gift  of  Constantine  to 
Holy  Church  as  the  beginning  of  many 
woes,  therein  being  at  one  with  the  Tus^ 
can  poet  Dante  Alighieri,  who  lived  after 
him  and  made  the  great  Comedy,  and 
with  the  others  of  his  time  who  held  to 
the  Ghibellines. 

SING    CONSTANTINE,    he 

gave   these   gifts,   that    I   will 
show  forth  to  you,  to  Rome 
and  the  Bishop's  see  of  Rome : 
;  >pear:  Cross  and  Crown. 
Loud  shrieked  the  Angel. 
"  Woe,  woe,  woe  yet  again.    Of  old  in 
fair  courtesy  stood  Christendom.    Now 
is  brewed  a  deadly  draught :  now  is  the 
honey  turned  to  gall:  for  this  shall  the 
world  hereafter  have  cause  for  sorrow." 
All  lordlings  may  now  live  gloriously 
30 


since  the  Kesar  is  brought  low.    This 

have  the  priests  brought  to  pass  and  their 

choosing. 

This,  dear  God,  we  bewail  to  Thee.    The 

priests  would  ruin  the  laymen's  right : 

ah  it  was  truth  the  Angel  spake. 
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GERMAN  COURTESY  %  The  poet 
praises  the  ladies  of  the  Austrias  and  all 
South  German  folk  beyond  all  ladies  out 
of  strange  lands.  As  indeed  the  ladies  of 
Vienna  and  the  marches  of  Vienna  have 
the  name  to  this  day  of  courtesy  un^ 
matched  save  only  by  those  of  Paris  and 
Varsovie. 

ID  me  welcome  :  I  bear  tidings. 
All  you  have  heard  herebefore 
is  idle  breath,  nay,  ask  them  of 

me.     But  I  ask  for  reward :  so 

my  guerdon  be  worthy,  ye  shall  hear 
good  news  that  shall  gladden  your  hearts. 
See  what  honour  I  shall  win  me. 

It  is  to  German  ladies  that  I  bring  the 
message,  whereby  all  the  world  shall 
be  more  gracious  in  their  eyes :  and  that 
for  no  great  reward.  What  would  I  have  ? 
32 


They  know  all  courtesy :  and  I  also  am 
no  churl  I  ask  but  this:  their  gracious 
greeting. 

I  have  seen  many  lands  and  studied 
eagerly  the  best.  Evil  befall  me  if  I  could 
ever  bring  my  heart  to  love  strangers* 
customs — what  avails  it  to  strive  in  a 
bad  cause  ?  German  courtesy  is  loveliest 
of  all 

From  Elbe  to  Rhine  and  thence  back 
East  to  Hungary,  there  dwell  the  best 
in  all  the  world  that  I  have  known.  O 
I  may  gaze  on  fair  demeanour  and  bright 
beauty  there.  So  help  me  God,  I  swear 
our  ladies  are  lovelier  than  those  of  other 
lands. 

German  men  are  courtly  reared :  German 
ladies  fair  as  God's  angels.    He  lies  in  his 
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teeth,  whoso  defames  them.  Else  have 
I  lost  my  wits.  Virtues  and  lovely  Love, 
who  would  seek  these,  let  him  seek  to 
our  land.  There  abide  all  things  gracious : 
long  may  I  live  therein. 
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THE  COURT  OF  VIENNA.  H  The 
poet  bewaileth  under  a  figure  the  aesola^ 
tion  of  the  Court  of  Vienna,  since  the 
Lord  thereof  had  taken  the  Cross  and 
fared  overseas. 

HE  Court  of  Vienna  spake: — 
Walther,  joy  should  I  bring  to 
thee :  now  bring  I  sorrow :  may 
God's  pity  amend  it ! 

Once  I  lived  in  dignity :  no  peer  had  I — 

save  the  Court  of  King  Arthur  :  alas  my 

grief ! 

Where  are  Knights  and  Ladies,  that  folk 

ran  to  gaze  upon  ? 

Behold  mine  estate,  thus  sorrowful,  my 

gables  fallen,  my  broken  bulwarks. 

There  is  no  one  who  makes  to  me  his 

suit,  alas ! 

Gold  and  silver,  steeds  and  gay  raiment ; 

these  would  I  give,  and  had  good  store 

moreover. 

Now  have  I  nor  chaplet  nor  wimple,  nor 

stately  ladies  at  the  dance,  ah  me  !    35 


LAMENT  FOR  REINMAR.  %  The 
poet  laments  his  Master  in  his  art,  who 
indeed  made  many  fair  songs  and  men 
hold  him  to  this  day  of  the  old  German 
makers  the  best,  after  Walther's  self  and 
Wolfram  von  Eschenbach. 


OE'S  me  that  wit  and  sweet 
youth,  nor  a  man's  beauty, 
nor  his  art,  shall  remain  or 
avail,  once  the  flesh  dieth. 
This  may  the  wise  well  bewail,  who 
have  understanding  to  measure  out  the 
loss. 

Reinmar,  what  sweet  cunning  has  perished 
with  thee ! 

Would  that  this  might  avail  thee,  as  it 
ought,  that  no  day  might  ever  be  let  slip 
but  thou  didst  find  for  ladies  some  new 
fair  praise :  and  for  this  they  should  ever 
thank  thy  lips, 
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Hadst  thou  made  this  song  only, "  Blessed 
Womanhood,  how  holy  a  name  .  .  /' 
well  hadst  thou  won  this  boon,  that  every 
lady  should  pray  for  thee  God's  grace 
everlasting. 
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LIFE  RENEWED  %  The  poet  tells  of 
his  forlorn  estate  after  his  Lord  Frederick 
of  Austria  died  on  Crusade,  and  his  glad^ 
ness  that  he  has  found  a  new  lord.  And 
that  was  King  Philip  whom  he  praises  in 
the  poem  next  after  this.  But  the  most 
famous  lord,  and  he  that  was  most 
gracious  to  him,  was  the  Kesar  Frederick 
the  Second,  that  men  called  Marvel  of 
the  World,  And  he  himself  made  songs 
in  the  tongue  of  Sicily  and  loved  good 
poets,  were  they  Austrian  or  Sicilian,  or 
out  of  the  land  of  Provence. 


[EN   Frederick   fared   out   of 
Austria,  to  his  souFs  healing 
and  the  death  of  his   mortal 
body,  there  was  an  end  of  my 
proud  gait. 

I,  that  strutted  a  crane,  must  slink  like  a 
peahen,  my  head  hung  to  my  knees; 
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now  I  hold  it  aloft,  according  to  my  true 

worth. 

I  am  welcome  to  my  Lord's  hearth: 

Empire  and  Crown  have  taken  me  to  be 

their  own.     Up,  whoso  would  dance  to 

the  fiddle ! 

My  grief  is  made  good — once  more  I  may 

set  down  my  foot  proudly  and  striae 

abroad  high-hearted. 
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THE  CROWN.  <S  The  poet  marvels 
that  the  ancient  crown  fits  so  closely 
King  Philip's  head  and  holds  that  it  well 
beseems  him. 

|HE    crown    is   older   far  than 

King  Philip.     Therefore  may 

all  men  see  and  wonder  how 

fairly  the  smith  made  it  to  his 

head. 

So  well  they  match,  crown  and  kingly 
brows,  that  none  with  right  may  sever 
them;  each  of  the  twain,  crown  and 
crowned  head,  adorns  the  other,  they 
shine  both  and  together,  proud  gems  on 
the  fair  young  King.  Gladly  the  Princes 
feast  their  eyes. 

He  who  doubts  the   Kesar's  right  let 
him  gaze  where  the  high  crown  rests. 
The  gem  is  the  bright  lodestar  of  all 
Princes. 
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THE  MISLEADER.  1^  Herein  again 
is  the  Pope  accused,  that  he  works 
simony  and  has  given  himself  to  the 
Fiend's  bond. 


S 


ISHOPS  and  noble  priests,  ye 
are  led  astray.  See  how  the 
Pope  binds  you  in  the  Fiend's 
band. 

Ye  tell  us,  he  holds  Saint  Peter's  keys. 
Tell  us  also  where  he  got  the  lore  from 
his  book. 

At  our  baptism  it  was  utterly  forbidden 
us  that  any  man  should  buy  or  sell  God's 
gifts.  Yet  that  is  what  he  reads  in  his 
black  book  that  the  Fiend  of  Hell  gave 
him  and  learned  him  therefrom. 
Ye  Cardinals,  well-roofed  is  your  choir 
and  chancel :  our  High  Altar  stands  open 
in  an  evil  shower. 
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EAGLE  AND  LION.  *  The  poet 
puts  the  Kesar  of  Rome  in  mind  of  the 
noble  blazon  on  his  shield,  and  the  sig' 
nificance  thereof.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  King  of  the  Germans  in  old 
days  claimed  to  be  Kesar  of  Rome  and 
wield  the  full  Roman  right,  albeit  in  this 
last  there  were  found  many  to  withstand 
him  as  has  been  aforesaid. 

ORD  KESAR,  when  you  have 
established  your  peace  among 
all  German  folk  far  and  wide, 
be  it  yours  also  to  make  good 
in  outland  realms  your  right  and  honour. 
Them  with  no  great  toil  shall  you  sway, 
and  atone  all  Christendom:  so  win  for 
yourself  great  fame  and  amaze  the 
Paynim. 

In  your  hands  lies  the  double  might  of 
the  Empire,  Eagle's  wings,  Lion's  claw: 
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these  are  your  blazons  on  shield  and  sur^ 
coat,  your  twin  battle  comrades — O  set 
them  free  against  Heathendom !  What 
shall  resist  Lion's  kingly  heart  and  Eagle's 


swoop  ? 
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THE   WAYWARD    KING.  %   The 

poet  tells  of  the  young  King  Henry  who 
will  not  hearken  instruction. 

HILD,  shoot  self^guided,  thou 
art  but  crooked  i  and  since  there 
is  no  man  can  straighten  thee 
(thou  art,  woe's  me,  too  tall  for 
the  birch,  too  little  for  the  sword) — sleep 
now  and  take  thine  ease. 
I  hold  myself  a  fool  for  my  high  hope  of 
thee.  I  hid  thy  salvageness  in  a  friend's 
shelter :  my  toil  I  set  at  nought ;  I  wearied 
out  my  back  for  thy  sake — heigh  ho !  no 
master  sits  now  in  thy  school ;  for  me,  I 
have  done,  no  more  lies  in  my  hands. 
Shall  another  fare  better  than  I?  Glad 
and  gay  to  me,  what  falls  out  glad  and 
gay  to  thee.  Yet  I  know  well — that 
other's  skill  shall  reach  just  so  far  as  his 
power:  end  his  power,  and  all  his  art 
persuasive  shall  stand  shelterless, 
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LAMENTATION.  ^  The  poet  laments 
the  changes  of  this  world  and  sets  his 
heart  on  God's  kingdom.  He  is  fain  to 
win  heaven's  crown  overseas  striving  for 
the  Holy  Places. 

WHITHER  are  my  years  van^ 
ished?  Is  my  life  a  dream  or 
waking  truth  ?  That  I  deemed 
steadfast,  whither  is  it  flown? 
I  have  slept — it  is  gone  and  I  knew  it  not. 
Now  am  I  awakened  and  that  is  un^ 
known  to  me,  which  once  was  kind  and 
near,  as  hand  to  hand.  Field  and  folk, 
where  I  was  reared  a  child,  these  are 
strange  to  me,  as  it  were  all  untruth. 
Comrades  of  mine,  ye  are  weary  and 
old ;  the  waste  is  ploughed,  the  wood  is 
hewn.  Only  the  water  flows,  as  it  flowed 
long  ago.  Truly  I  may  deem  that  my 
ill  hap  is  grievous, 
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Many  greet  me  heavily,  that  once  knew 
me  well:  the  world  on  every  hand  is 
empty  of  delight.  I  bethink  me  of  many 
a  bright  day,  passed  and  gone,  like  a 
blow  in  the  sea. 
Alas,  evermore,  alas  1 

Ah,  in  how  sad  estate  are  the  young 
folk  to-day.  Of  old  little  care  weighed 
down  their  hearts,  but  now  they  know 
nought  save  sorrow — ah  wherefore  ? 
Whereso  I  turn  in  the  world,  no  man  is 
blythe. 

Dance,  laughter  and  singing, — care  has 
ruined  all.  Never  saw  Christian  man  so 
drear  a  throng.  Mark  well  band  and 
wimple  that  the  ladies  wear,  and  how 
the  proud  horsemen  don  dreary  array. 
Harsh  letters  are  come  hither  from  Rome, 
that  ordain  mourning  and  do  away  with 
joy.  In  my  heart  (O  we  fared  gaily  of 
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old)  in  my  heart  I  must  needs  choose 
wailing  for  laughter. 

The  wild  birds  lament  our  woe:  what 
wonder  if  I  despair  altogether?  Yet 
what  do  I  say,  in  my  folly  and  heavi' 
ness?  Who  follows  this  world's  bliss 
has  lost  the  other. 
Alas  evermore,  alas  I 

Ah  how  are  we  poisoned  with  our  de^ 
light  I  I  see  gall  mingled  in  the  honey. 
Outwardly  is  the  world  fair  to  look 
upon,  white,  green  and  red :  and  within 
black  of  hue,  dark  like  death. 
Him  she  has  beguiled,  let  him  behold" 
his  comfort.  Heavy  sin  he  shall  loosen 
with  light  penance.  See  to  it,  ye  Knights, 
it  is  your  matter.  Ye  don  the  bright 
helm  and  the  strong  chain  mail :  ye  bear 
the  proud  shield  and  the  hallowed  sword. 
"Would  God  I  were  worthy  to  fare  over^ 
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seas.  So  would  I,  poor  and  needy,  earn 
me  a  fair  guerdon.  Lands  I  seek  not,  nor 
worldly  goods :  the  lasting  crown  alone 
I  would  win,  the  crown  the  simple  man 
at  arms  may  achieve  with  his  lance. 
O  might  I  but  join  the  glad  faring  across 
the  seas,  then  would  I  cry  Huzza,  and 
nevermore  Alas. 
Nevermore  Alas, 
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FAREWELL  TO  THE  WORLD.  <§ 
The  poet,  under  figure  of  mine  Host  and 
Hostess,  bids  farewell  to  the  World  and 
the  Devil. 

OSTESS  WORLD,  tell  mine 
host  from  me,  that  I  have  paid 
my  score :  paid  is  my  great  debt 
and  he  must  needs  cancel  my 
reckoning.  Who  owes  him  aught,  hatn 
care  enow  on  hand.  Ere  I  were  longer 
his  debtor,  I  would  go  borrow  from  a 
Jew.  O  he  bides  his  time,  and  at  the  last 
he  holds  a  bond  no  man  may  answer. 

Walther,  thou  art  wroth  for  no  cause: 
abide  here  still.  Bethink  thee  what  honour 
I  have  won  for  thee,  how  I  have  done  thy 
will,  and  that  for  thy  many  prayers.  Nay, 
it  was  my  sorrow  thou  didst  ask  seldom. 
Bethink  thee,  thy  life  is  good.     If  thou 
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defy  my  right,  so  shalt  thou  have  glad 
heart  never. 

Hostess  World,  thy  breast  nourished  me : 
yet  I  must  wean  myself:  it  is  time.  Thy 
graciousness  has  well  nigh  betrayed  me, 
aye  while  I  had  great  joy  thereof.  Do  I 
look  thee  in  the  eyes,  this  I  must  grant, 
thy  brows  are  fair  in  truth :  yet  when  I 
see  thine  heart — foulness  and  shame.  I 
renounce  thee  for  ever. 

Since  I  may  not  prevail,  yet  do  for  me 
this  one  thing.  Think  on  many  a  bright 
day  and  tarry  for  a  little,  only  till  time 
weary  thee  .  .  .  Ah  that  would  I  gladly, 
but  that  I  fear  thy  snare,  from  which  no 
man  may  ward  him.  Hostess,  God  give 
you  good'night :  I  fare  to  other  shelter. 
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THE  TESTAMENT.  %  The  poet 
making  his  Testament  bequeaths  his 
wordly  goods. 

WILL  divide  my  earthly  goods, 
and  all  that  is  mine,  before  I 
depart,  that  no  man  dare  to 
strive  for  them,  save  only  him 

to  whom  I  here  have  made  bequest. 

Item.   All  my  ill  hap  I  give  and  bequeath 

to  them  who  cherish  gladly  grudging  and 

hate :  and  therewithal  my  unhappiness. 

Item.   Let  the  slanderous  gossips  take  my 

sorrows. 

Item.   My  folly  I  bequeath  to  all  false 

lovers. 

Item.   To  fair  ladies  the  sweet  care  of 

heart's  desire. 
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A   FAREWELL.  «1  The  poet,  in  his 
old  age,  thinks  nobly  of  his  calling. 

lIR  ladies,  noble  knights,  now 
more  than  ever  ye  owe  me 
honour  and  gracious  greeting. 
For  this  ye  stand  in  my  debt 

deeper  than  before. 

Do  ye  ask  wherefore  ?    I  will  tell  you. 

It  is  full  forty  years  and  more  1  have 

made  songs  of  heart's  desire,  and  that  as 

heart's  desire  should  be  sung. 

And  I  have  been  blythe  and  merry  with 

all  men. 

Now  of  all  this  there  is  nothing  left  to 

me:  all  is  yours. 

May  my  songs  avail  you,  and  your  grace 

be  my  portion. 

Let  me  betake  me  to  my  staff,  and  pursue 

worth  with  toil  unstinted,  as  I  have  done 

from  a  child. 
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So  shall  I  yet  be,  though  humble,  honour^ 
able  enough  in  my  estate  and  measure. 
Must  this  anger  the  base?  Then  am  I 
harmed  thereby  ?  Why,  not  a  jot. 
The  worth  that  endureth  is  so  fair  that 
there  alone  we  owe  the  lordliest  praise 
of  all.  There  is  no  lovelier  life,  if  one 
but  follow  it  worthily  to  the  end. 
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